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the English throne, factories were founded on the Gambia
River, along the Gold Coast and in Sierra Leone. These
were flourishing centres of the lucrative slave trade until
its abolition, and in the Seven Years' War attempts were
made by Great Britain to increase her command of the
trade by taking the French stations on the Senegal River
and in Goree. At the Peace of Paris the forts on the Senegal
were retained, but Goree was restored to France. The
exploration of the Upper Niger by Mungo Park in 1796 is
worthy of note as an attempt by English people to in-
vestigate the interior.

(b) sierra Another British colony, Sierra Leone, was established
in Africa by emancipated negroes in 1772 and 1791. In
1772 the decision of Lord Mansfield that slaves when landed
in England automatically became free, released 14,000
negroes then in England. A society was formed for their
relief and a colony was founded in Sierra Leone. This
experiment failed, but a similar venture was made in 1791
with more success, and after the prohibition of the slave
trade in 1807 the colony was reinforced by slaves who were
discovered by British warships while being illegally trans-
ported to the Indies. The motive of these settlements is
more interesting than the history of the colony itself, for
in the nineteenth century philanthropic fervour played a
considerable part in the building of the Empire.
(c)Cape           In 1795, after Holland had taken the side of France

Colony. against England, the Dutch colony at the Cape was seized.
It was restored in 1802, was reoccupied by British forces in
1806, and was finally annexed in 1814. This colony was
beginning to acquire some share of prosperity by the export
of grain and wines, but its annexation by England was
dictated largely by military considerations, for it was to
serve as a naval base for the fleet operating in Eastern waters
and as a link in England's communication with her Empire
in the Far East. There were in the colony about 15,000
white inhabitants,1 and it bristled with problems for the
future. The Dutch colonists had begun to push inland from
the Cape, dominating the natives where they went, and
1 Newton and Ewing, Brit. Empire since 1783, p. 78.